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Art. X. — Le Pays Basque. Sa Population, sa Lang-ue, ses 
Mmurs, sa LittSrature, et sa Musique. Par Francisque- 
Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, de 1' Acade- 
mic Impenale de Vienne, de l'Acad^mie Royale des Sci- 
ences de Turin, des Soci6te"s des Antiquaires de Londres 
et d'Ecosse, etc. Paris : Didot. 1857. 8vo. pp. 547. 

About five miles beyond Bayonne, on the way along the 
coast of France to the Spanish frontier, is a small village of 
white-washed cottages, cafes, and restaurants, of which an 
experienced tourist wrote, a few years since, that, excepting 
its bathing, its rocks, its views, and its occasional society, " it 
must be the dullest place on earth." The exceptions are 
important ; and in these last seasons the patronage of the 
imperial household has dignified this dull locality. The fash- 
ion of Paris pursues hither its sacred leaders, and the aristo- 
cratic belles of the Faubourg St. Germain are charmed to see 
an Empress floating on corks, with a broad-brimmed hat. An- 
ecdotes from Biarritz find entrance into the columns of La 
Presse, and formal bulletins therefrom into the court record 
of the Moniteur. A few more annual Napoleonic visits will 
make of Biarritz an Ostend or a Newport, and cover its cliffs 
with gayer architecture and crowds of pleasure-seekers. 

But beside the attraction of its picturesque scenery and its 
fashionable bathing, this remote French watering-place offers 
to its curious visitors an interesting ethnological question. 
Who are these strange peasants, in grotesque dress, half 
Greek, half Gaelic, that come, with merchandise of eggs or 
poultry in one hand and a club in the other, to chaffer in 
barbarous jargon with the keepers of the lodging-houses ? 
What race is this, which goes shod with hempen sandals, 
displaying the muscular legs of Highland men, and the long 
tresses of Seminole women, marching with a fierce stride, as 
unlike as possible to the awkward stalking of their shepherd 
neighbors on the sandy Landes? It is an ethnological 
problem of which M. Francisque- Michel has furnished, in the 
volume before us, the latest explanation. An interesting vol- 
ume it is, — learned, ingenious, well ordered, modest, clear, if 
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not eloquent, in its style, and full of valuable matter. The 
author does not tell us whether he is one of those Basques 
whose country he so well describes, nor does he pretend to be 
more than an investigator. Yet we cannot help thinking that 
he has more than a scholar's interest in his subject, both from 
what he keeps back and what he brings forward. He passes 
hastily over that part of Basque life which is coarse, crude, and 
repulsive, and dwells with more fulness and fondness on the 
history, traditions, and literature which make the race re- 
markable. Nearly all the volume is occupied with the poetry 
and romance, the drama and the bibliography, the music and 
song, the intellectual and imaginative character, of that people 
who retain the noble Escuara ; a language, as they believe, 
the most ancient in existence, spoken by Tubal-cain, the son 
of Lamech, whose primitive forges were in their mountains. 

It is a singular fact, that in the compact empire of France, 
the limits of which remain substantially as they were in the 
days of the first Capets, there should still be four distinct 
and dissimilar languages, each having a vigorous life in daily 
use, if not in literature. The Basque, the Provencal, the 
Breton, and the proper French, are not merely various dialects 
of the same tongue, but are separate from one another, as 
much so as the English and the Welsh, the Swedish and the 
German. The Basque and the Breton, indeed, though spoken 
on opposite sides of the same bay, are very unlike, and have 
scarcely any characteristics in common. The claims of the 
latter have been ably and pertinaciously presented. Brittany, 
birthplace of authors and statesmen, has never suffered for lack 
of " a sacred poet." M. Souvestre continues to illustrate those 
legends which captivated the imagination of Lamennais and 
Chateaubriand, and M. Merimee has done for its Druidic 
ruins what M. Daru has for its general history. From Frois- 
sart to Mrs. Trollope, there has been no want of piquant 
description of the uncouth peasantry, the odd houses, the 
queer superstitions, and the inflexible loyalty of the Breton 
peninsula. The Basques have been less fortunate. The 
names of those who have written about them have not been 
names of popular writers, but of patient and plodding schol- 
ars, whom no one knew before their works appeared, and of 
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whom no one knew after their works were finished. Who 
has ever heard of the two octavos of Basque history by the 
Viscount de Belsunce, albeit they are but ten years old? 
Who has ever seen the works of Bastide, or Bidassouet, or 
Darrigol? The learned history of Baudrimont, published in 
1854, rests quietly on the shelves of booksellers and libraries. 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, and Germans have all written about 
the Basques, but in such a way as to hinder rather than 
attract attention. The work of M. Francisque-Michel may 
right the injustice, and restore, at any rate, the race of French 
Basques to its proper rank as the most primitive and peculiar 
tribe within the limits of France. 

The southwestern corner of every land seems to retain 
the longest its original rudeness, and to keep a rough and un- 
subdued people when the other races have been incorporated 
and accustomed to civilized habits. In ancient Canaan the 
Philistines on the southwest coast resisted long after the 
other tribes had been vanquished, and Gath sent up to the 
hills a giant with an immense army of chariots. Calabria 
continues still, as it has been for twenty centuries, the home 
of the most singular of Italian races. The quaintest legends 
of Germany belong to the Black Forest. Cornwall is in- 
habited by a tribe that has no affinity with any other English 
stock; a journey from Plymouth to Penzance is virtually 
foreign travel. Every one who has visited the Lakes of Kil- 
larney knows that among wild Irishmen there is, in that south- 
western county, a wilder variety. Nay, the rule holds good 
even on this side of the ocean. Texas is our Basque prov- 
ince, with a fame for lawless rangers and eccentric dialect ; 
the southwest point of Connecticut w r as notorious in the 
Revolution as the home of Ishmaelite Cowboys and Skinners j 
and we remember hearing a description in the Massachusetts 
Senate, some years ago, of " Boston Corner," as a place where 
there was neither decency, piety, nor law, inhabited by a class 
of people who owned no allegiance, paid no taxes, did no 
work, and were fit only to be cut off from the State and left 
to vegetate in isolation. Massachusetts rejected them, while 
New York would not take them. 

The Basque people in France occupy only a small south- 
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western corner, — but a little more than a third of one of the 
least •important departments, that of the Lower Pyrenees. 
In Spain they constitute the principal population of five 
provinces, bordering on the Pyrenees and the Gulf. The 
number of the race on the French side of the mountains is 
135,000, on the Spanish side about 700,000; so that the 
whole Basque people — all who inherit the customs and 
blood of the race — is considerably less than a million of souls. 
The number of those who adhere to the ancient Escuara 
language is still smaller. Both the French and Spanish 
governments have for some centuries steadily discouraged the 
use of this language, and tried by every possible method to 
root it out. Schools have been established, numerously on 
the Spanish side, in which the modern dialects are assiduously 
taught, to the exclusion of the ancient, and the powerful influ- 
ence of the priesthood has been enlisted for the same object. 
This work of extirpating the former language has gone on 
within the present century with increased vigor, so that in the 
province of Spanish Navarre it has almost disappeared, and 
is not known to the younger generation. The mountainous 
districts still obstinately resist the change, and it is likely that 
the Escuara will survive for some ages in the households 
of those districts. It is maintained, not only by the sparse- 
ness of the settlements, but even more by the patriotic pride 
of a people whose glory is their history. The Basque peas- 
ant is as proud of his lineage as a Bedouin or an Hungarian 
noble. He boasts that, when the rest of Iberia and Gaul had 
submitted to Csesar, his ancestors held out; that the land 
which he inhabits has never been subjugated to a foreign foe, 
and rarely occupied by a conquering army ; that the untam- 
able Cantabrians, whom Strabo describes as no better than 
"wild beasts," have vindicated their reputation by trans- 
mitting the spirit of freedom ; and that they alone remain to 
represent the spirit and blood of the first inhabitants of the 
land. This boast is sustained by the best ethnologists, De 
Sacy, William von Humboldt, and others, who have written 
concerning the original people of Spain. It is by no means 
certain, however, that the Basques are the only pure descend- 
ants of the ancient Cantabrians, or that the language which 
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they now speak is the same which Agrippa heard when he 
ravaged their country. 

The most interesting study in connection with the Basque 
people is that of their singular and musical tongue, its origin, 
its history, and its relation to other tongues. Numerous the- 
ories have been broached as to its origin. George Borrow, 
the friend of Gypsies, is confident that the Basque is only a 
dialect of the Tartar. Rask and Arndt, two wise Teutons, 
look northward for its source, and identify the tongue of the 
Lower Pyrenees with that of the Finns. Leibnitz intimates 
that the Copt and th« Basque are streams from the same foun- 
tain. "William von Humboldt finds that the "Escuara" is 
only a variation of the Greek. Bastide is certain that it is 
only modernized Hebrew ; and the pious assurance of the 
Abbe Bidassouet crowns all, by affirming that it is, substan- 
tially the language of heaven, the primitive language of men 
and angels. " I know not," he says, " if the language of the 
Eternal Father was Escuara ; I shall not be bold enough to 
maintain that the Eternal Father spoke Basque ; but this is 
certain, that the name of the ark, in Basque, arkh, arkha, and 
that of the kind of wood of which the ark must have been 

made, are Basque words Shall we not, then, agree that 

there is no language in all the world which approaches nearer 
to the language which the Eternal Father gave by inspiration 
to Adam ? " Some of these theories are fantastic, and no one 
of them is satisfactory. The last is that which the Basques 
themselves prefer. There are curious coincidences between 
the radical letters of the Hebrew and many of their words. 
They have words which radically contain ideas of the crea- 
tion, the deluge, and the Messiah. 

The assertion that the Basque language is altogether origi- 
nal, and free from foreign admixtures, is not sustained by 
careful examination. The best vigilance in avoiding literary 
connections has not prevented foreign words from insinuating 
themselves, to supply waste, and to conform the dialect to the 
exigencies of successive times. The Roman conquerors left 
an infusion of Latin; the Goths brought another element; and 
the bordering French and Spaniards have supplied still more. 
Yet the language remains in this Celtic region, with far more 
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affinity to the Asiatic idioms than to the idioms which sur- 
round it. Its inflexions, its augments, its combinations, are 
far more Oriental than European. Its base is the monosyl- 
labic radical, very simple and easy of articulation, which ex- 
pands itself by various efflorescence into polysyllables, as long 
and as musical as the names of our Indians. Its grammar 
knows as parts of speech only the noun and the verb, but 
these are made to serve every purpose of epithet and descrip- 
tion. With twenty letters all the necessary sounds are 
formed; prefixes and suffixes and changes of vowel-sounds 
help to "conjugate" and "decline"; in the variations of the 
verb, a single word expresses at once subject, predicate, and 
object, weaving into one not only the nominative and its verb, 
as in the Latin, but the following pronoun also, and distin- 
guishing even the gender of the pronoun. The combinations 
of the verb "to be," as M. Francisque-Michel gives them, are 
very curious and beautiful, quite unlike anything in the 
Western languages. It is to be feared, however, that, in spite 
of the charm of investigating a primitive tongue, and notwith- 
standing the fact that a Bonaparte has recently made the way 
easy to its acquisition, most linguists will content themselves 
with such superficial examination as the imperial polyglot, 
Charles V., gave to the Basque. " Nafarroan gari asm ? " — 
" Is there much cheese in Navarre ? " — was the limit of the 
monarch's vocabulary. The literature of the Basques can be 
judged tolerably well from translations, and M. Michel's in- 
dustry and skill in this regard are very convenient. His vol- 
ume contains, we imagine, a very considerable part, and prob- 
ably the best part, of the Basque literature. It is more handy 
to take his spirited versions, than to study painfully the words 
of the original text. We are enabled, nevertheless, to do both 
if we wish. The original text is given, and the contrast be- 
tween the French and the Escuara is made more striking 
when we see the two languages side by side. 

We could wish that, in the chapter on Basque Proverbs, the 
author had made more extensive extracts from the collections. 
But what he has given are enough to show that certain prov- 
erbs are indigenous in all tribes. " The great rogue makes 
the little rogues hang," is found in some form in every dialect ; 
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" Rome was not built in an hour," is a proverb among those 
who have always hated Romans ; " He who has nuts to crack, 
will find stones to crack them," is a pleasant turn to an old 
saw ; and in how many forms have we heard the sentiment, 
" Rouen cloth, even at a good bargain, is dear " ! Several 
collections of Basque proverbs have been made. Two hun- 
dred years ago, Oihenart published at Paris a volume contain- 
ing five hundred and thirty-seven, to which he added seven 
hundred and six in a supplement. The smaller collection of 
Voltaire was republished in Paris in 1845. In Belgium, in 
1852, M. de Garay issued a volume of Basque sentences and 
maxims. These are useful as indications of ancient manners 
and customs, as well as amusing for their wit and shrewdness. 
Scarcely any of them are historical or local. They deal with 
the weather, with trade, with business, with domestic life, and 
with practical ethics. Their morality is rather worldly-wise 
than Christian. Their philosophy is a philosophy of reckless 
indifference, of Horace and Ecclesiastes, of " carpe diem " 
and " vanitas vanitatum." " Yesterday that, to-day this, what 
next I know not." The sea, which is so important an ele- 
ment in the life of the Basque people, has inspired some of 
their best proverbs. " The sea has no branches to which a 
drowning man may cling." " If you know not how to pray 
to God, go to sea, and learn." " A sailor's wife is bride in 
the morning, widow in the evening." Good dietetic rules, 
too, we find in these proverbs. " To-day's meat, yesterday's 
bread, last year's wine ; use these, — and good by to the 
doctors ! " 

Equally characteristic are the dramas of the Basque peo- 
ple, both in comedy and tragedy. It is a mistake to imagine 
that the theatre is most flourishing in the centres of wealth and 
population. The mountaineers of the Pyrenees are quite as 
fond of this excitement as the shopkeepers of Paris, and are 
not less precise, anxious, and critical in getting up their pas- 
toral performances than the managers of the " Varietes," or 
the " Grand Opera." They rely upon native talent, expect 
their most prominent citizens to take the lead in the work, and 
make the preparation, rehearsals, costumes, and all the ap- 
pointments an affair of great consequence. The orchestra is 

vol. lxxxvii. — no. 180. 19 
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usually small, — a flute and a violin, with tambourine accom- 
paniment. The dresses are brought together from all the houses 
and chateaux, and public opinion compels the owners, what- 
ever their station, to lend them for this purpose. The actors 
are chiefly young men : maidens may attend as spectators, 
but rarely appear upon the boards. In this respect the cus- 
tom is unlike that of the Tyrol, where the characters are sus- 
tained almost entirely by female performers. The small 
enclosure of the theatre, and the free admission, with only a 
few reserved seats, insure a dense and suffocating crowd ; but 
such is the enthusiasm, that the discomfort for four or five 
hours is patiently borne, and the groans and sighs are far less 
from personal suffering than from sympathy with the woes 
and wrongs, the pathos, the wrath, and the heroism, of the 
rude stage. Woe to an actor that trips in his part ; he will 
catch a surname that he cannot soon shake off. Well for an 
actor with a good enunciation, plenty of gesture, and a fac- 
ulty for mimicry. He will be crowned by a thousand con- 
senting voices. A solemn prelude to the performance is a 
procession of the actors through the streets of the village, in 
which they are arranged according to the importance of their 
parts. The Devil is first to go up the steps of the theatre ; 
since it requires more talent to play well the part of the Prince 
of Darkness than any other. This performer, however, is a 
huge, ugly puppet, moved by machinery, and fastened on one 
side of the stage. His name is Allah, the Moslem God, and 
his business is to fill up the intervals between the acts with 
his hideous grimaces, to scowl and rage when virtuous char- 
acters appear on the scene, and to applaud every wicked act. 
This puppet condenses the traditional hatred and horror of 
these mountaineers for the religion of Islam. 

The admission is free ; but, nevertheless, the actors get 
respectable pay, partly, as in the Paris jardins, from the sale 
of refreshments, partly from the premiums given by the dan- 
cers, whose feats of agility end the sport. The first three 
chances at these feats are put up at auction, and the " first 
jump" is frequently bid off at thirty or forty dollars. The 
second chance usually brings from four to ten dollars, the 
third from three to six dollars. The money thus earned, ^after 
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the expenses of the representation are paid, is usually devoted 
by the actors to a grand ball, which not unfrequently ends in 
a street row, since actors and their friends, here as almost ev- 
erywhere, are not stinted in their enjoyment of wine. The 
professional dancers, who appear in the interludes, with their 
cocked hats, their red vests, their ribands, canes, and bells, 
seem to deserve the name of Satans, which is their popular 
designation. 

The dramatic pieces represented in these primitive theatres 
are chiefly old, handed down from the Middle Age. Their 
authors are not known. Their subjects are mostly religious ; 
either Scriptural, as the pastorals of Moses, Abraham, and 
Nebuchadnezzar ; or legends of the saints, from St. James to 
St. Genevieve ; or stories of the religious wars, as of Charle- 
magne, Godfrey, Richard the Norman, and the Sultan Mus- 
tapha. The most recent is a threefold drama of the first Na- 
poleon, — his Consulate, his Empire, and his Exile. Thirty- 
four pieces are contained in M. Michel's collection. Of these 
he gives analyses of two, the tragedy of " Clovis " and of 
" Mary of Navarre." In these tragedies, history is freely altered 
to suit dramatic necessities. Satan and the Moors figure con- 
spicuously, and there is a fair supply of monks and angels. 
The prologue of " Clovis" elaborately explains to the audience 
the facts which it is proposed to dramatize, and acquaints 
them with the Christian basis of the play. M. Michel adds 
to these a shorter account of the drama of " Napoleon as 
Emperor," in which all the princes of Europe appear on the 
scene, and all the world does homage to France. In this 
drama the Basque country is not neglected. To the descrip- 
tion of Basque plays in general, M. Michel adds a special 
and very thorough notice of comic, satirical, and masquerade 
plays, and asserts their superiority, in point of decency and 
good morals, to the plays of the cities. Second marriages, 
mercenary marriages, mercenary judgments, drunkenness, and 
all popular vices, are ridiculed, but in language which could 
not offend the most fastidious ear. 

Besides this original drama, the Basques have two other 
amusements of which they are passionately fond, — dancing 
and tennis-playing. Two hundred years ago, Le Pays sarcas- 
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tically said that a Basque baby could dance before it could 
call the name of "papa," and that spriest was sure always to 
" lead the ball." All classes engage in this sport. The kitchen 
of every house is turned in the winter into a dancing-hall. 
The women, indeed, are not expected to join very warmly in 
the amusement, and on the French side of the mountains this 
passion is included with the three capital sins, and the priests, 
far from joining in the dance, severely denounce it. On the 
Spanish side there is more license given, and the alcayde of 
the village frequently leads in the saltatory exercises. But the 
great game, as dear to the Basques as Punch to the Neapoli- 
tans, or bull-fights to the Madrilenas, second only in absorb- 
ing interest to a real battle, is the game of tennis, or paume, 
the French equivalent to cricket. Excellence in this game 
requires an amazing agility, and is attained by very few. 
The fame of a good tennis-player is the glory of his family, 
village, and province, and his exploits are rehearsed in all the 
land, as once were the exploits of Paladins. National rivalries 
direct parties in the more imposing conflicts, and Spanish and 
French Basques contend for the prize, which usually stays with 
the party of Spain. The crowd of spectators which throngs 
to witness a public contest is like the crowd at the Ascot 
Races. They come from all the neighboring country, on horse- 
back, on foot, until around the space left for the game there is 
packed a mass of many thousands. Breathless they await 
the striking of the parish bell, the signal for the strife. The 
first fall of the ball, if it be well launched, calls forth shouts 
and acclamations, which are wrought up by successive blows 
into frenzied clamor. The game lasts for five or six hours, 
until the strength of the parties is fairly expended. A jury of 
three persons then decides the victory, and to their award the 
combatants are bound to submit. In France public scorn, 
and in Spain imprisonment, are the penalties for contumacy. 
This necessity, nevertheless, does not prevent partisanship, 
and the defeated champions have still their friends and abet- 
tors in the crowd. 

These national sports arouse the imagination of the people, 
and give themes to their poetry. But such themes are not 
less furnished by the peculiar occupations and movements of 
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the race, as well as by their very numerous superstitions. 
The contraband traffic has been for ages the source of liveli- 
hood to a large and famous class, and no stringency of law 
has prevailed to suppress it. Custom-houses are as hateful 
on the Basque frontier as they were in America at the time 
of the Stamp Act. The very magistrates whose duty it is to 
arrest smugglers are often active in these gangs, and the most 
noted leaders are men of high general reputation for sobriety 
and honesty. If arrested and condemned, they pay the penalty 
without murmuring ; but when released they turn back, with 
no sense of shame, to their old occupation. No disgrace fol- 
lows punishment for this offence. Its very danger and diffi- 
culty give it attractiveness. And where the peasant does not 
belong to one of the organized companies who carry on the 
contraband trade on a large scale, he risks his life by small 
private operations. The heroes of this illicit trade are to the 
admiring villagers what Robin Hood was to the North of 
England men, welcome in every home, and famous in house- 
hold stories. Ganis, or John, is the most celebrated of re- 
cent Basque contrabandists. This chivalrous and courteous 
bandit, the protector of the poor, the friend of the suffering, 
the soul of honor, is a smuggler of a very different order from 
the Dirk Hatteraicks of Britain, or the Greek " Kings of the 
Mountain," and deserves his fame as a popular hero much 
better than the Smyrniot Yani Katergi, or the Italian Garibaldi. 
Another occupation, hardly less hazardous, but less excep- 
tionable, which has supplied material for popular legends, is 
the whale-fishery. Before Nantucket enterprise began to 
colonize the ocean with its hardy voyagers, the Basques, in 
their stormy bay, had become adepts in the art of whale- 
killing. In vain to-day do the bathers at Biarritz watch for 
Leviathan. No monsters of the deep now vex those waves. 
But in the thirteenth century there were towers along the 
steep, and sentinels were posted all through the winter to give 
the alarm of whales in the offing, when the sea was instantly 
alive with boats, and there were no bounds to the energy 
with which the monsters were captured and destroyed. The 
method was substantially that which is still used in the whale- 
fishery. From fishing in their own bay, the Basques gradually 
19* 
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extended operations, launched into the open sea, sailed north- 
ward to the Frozen Ocean and westward to the American 
coast, and brought back such freights of oil and bone as 
would delight the heart of a New Bedford ship-owner to-day. 
When the whales were scarce, they solaced themselves by 
making prey of smaller fish ; and the historian Cleirac affirms 
that, a hundred years before Columbus sailed, the Basque fish- 
ermen had found the Grand Bank of Newfoundland, and 
learned to take the cod from those vast soundings. Other 
nations sought them for their skill in this art. The fisheries 
of the Low Countries were carried on by Basque sailors and 
captains, and statues of the most distinguished harpooners 
were raised in the streets of Amsterdam. They were, it must 
be confessed, better versed in fishing than in' navigation ; and 
the same Cleirac, who tells of their courage in killing whales, 
says that they were more given, like the Northern nations 
generally, to emptying the bottle, drinking brandy, and smok- 
ing tobacco, than to observing the compass and quadrant, and 
handling the rudder adroitly. 

The movement of the Basques in our day is of a very dif- 
ferent kind. It is emigration, not adventure, which now draws 
them from their native mountains. The countries along the 
La Plata have enticed thousands. Lying agents have cheated 
the peasantry by their promises of fabulous gain, and the 
pressure of misery has induced too many to yield to this 
temptation. Since 1850, this emigration has gone on to an 
alarming extent, and the public officers have been obliged to 
interfere to save some neighborhoods from entire depopulation. 
Once, it was a pleasant sight to witness the descent of the 
shepherds with their flocks from the hills, for better pasturage 
on the sandy downs of the Landes ; but now, when a shep- 
herd leaves the hills with his sheep, it is to sell them in the 
market of Bayonne or Bordeaux, that he may find the price 
of a passage to the Western land of promise. 

More fruitful than either smuggling or fishing, in the mate- 
rials for popular poetry, are the superstitions of the Basque 
people. No race is more ardent in its love for signs and 
wonders. The presence of the Gypsies among them, that 
mysterious Pariah race, confirms the rooted credulity, and 
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assists the native sorcery. In our day, the Gypsies are less 
at home among the Basques than they were in former ages. 
Their position in the Pyrenees is very different from their 
position in Hungary or Wallachia. Severe edicts make them 
outlaws ; they live only in small communities ; they are hated 
and hunted ; and they are compelled to make thieving a pro- 
fession. The towns know them chiefly as street-beggars, 
mule-barbers, and venders of cheap straw-hats. Their social 
habits justify their bad reputation. The bonds of marriage 
among them are dissolved by chance and whim, and the rela- 
tions of home are as promiscuous as in Utah. A mother and 
her daughter will be wives to the same husband, and an ex- 
change of spouses is a common transaction. M. Michel men- 
tions a noted Gypsy woman in the Canton of St. Palais, 
who has realized the case which the Sadducees pressed upon 
the Divine Teacher, and has had seven husbands. Disconso- 
late Gypsy mothers bewail rather the failure of support for 
their children than the absolute loss of their husbands, and 
among them is found the illustration of the passage in the 
Greek song : — 

KaTtrlfieXos ^i>xo/*a;(aet, Kal KaT<rt/3eXa KXai'ei, 
'Ecru ncudalvcis, av&pa fiov ' ti> mufil jroC 6a £ij<rei ; 

Like the Druses in Syria, the Basque Gypsies pass for a 
race of hypocrites, observing religious rites, while they have 
really no faith and no God. They conform from expediency, 
and are baptized for the sake of getting the good offices of 
their neighbors, — of making the Christian people of the region 
stand as godfathers and godmothers. Though their children 
attend the schools in the villages, their wild nature is not erad- 
icated by culture : like partridges, they take to the woods when 
their wings are grown. Aitzean yaiac, aitzerat nahi, — "One 
who is born in the woods loves to go back.there," — is their 
maxim. Once fairly loosed from civilized oversight, it is diffi- 
cult to keep trace of them. The popular superstition main- 
tains that Gypsies do not die like other men, but quietly disap- 
pear, nobody knows where. Mr. Weller facetiously insists 
that nobody ever saw a dead postboy or donkey. According 
to M. Michel, his theory of the immortality of these races ap- 
plies equally well to the wild Zincali tribe. Nobody ever saw 
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a Gypsy's grave, and none of another race are ever called to 
assist in a Gypsy's interment. Some have maintained that 
the Gypsies dispose of their dead in the legendary fashion of 
Attila's burial, turning the current of a stream, till they can 
hollow a grave in the centre of its bare channel. 

The Gypsies have given to the Basques many romantic su- 
perstitions. But there are more which cannot be traced to any 
definable origin. Some omens which M. Michel mentions, 
such as the cry of an owl on the housetop, or the howling of 
a dog by night, or the upsetting of a salt-cellar, or sudden 
sneezing, or setting out on Friday, are common signs of ill-luck 
among most Christian nations. Others are local. An old 
woman with red eyes and a beard is a witch beyond mistake. 
People with red beards are dangerous. It is a bad sign for a 
man to see a woman under his window early on Monday 
morning ; all the week will be attended by ill-luck. It is a 
good sign, with a full purse in one's pocket, to hear the cuckoo 
sing in spring ; all the year will bring good luck. Out of a 
family of seven brothers, one ought to have his tongue marked 
with a cross, that he may be able to suck out the poison of a 
mad dog's bite. The Basques have a full supply of supernat- 
ural beings, and believe devoutly in elves, fairies, nymphs, 
witches, demons, and the like. This, however, M. Michel 
stoutly and somewhat paradoxically maintains, is no proof 
that they are a credulous people, but only that they are tena- 
cious of tradition. They believe what has come down to 
them from their fathers ; but they are very sceptical about new 
wonders, shake their heads when you tell them about railways 
and telegraphs, and, like Thomas, want to see and touch be- 
fore they will believe. The spirit of the people, though rev- 
erent in all that belongs to the past, is in matters of the present 
age highly rationalistic. If the Basque is firm about Purga- 
tory, because it is an old Catholic doctrine, he wants a good 
reason for accepting any new proposition in logic or ethics ; 
and if he uses the skull of a dead man as the drinking-cup 
from which epilepsy may be cured, it is because this, centuries 
ago, was an authorized ecclesiastical remedy. 

Sorcery and witchcraft among the Basques are not merely 
believed in as facts, dreaded as dangers, and punished as crimes, 
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but they are also studied as useful arts. Few of the peasants 
are so ignorant as not to have learned the rules of magic. The 
lore of the alchemists is familiar in their nursery lessons. They 
are acquainted with the occult qualities of plants and trees, of 
gems and minerals. It is necessary to know these for self- 
defence. The penalty for suspected witchcraft is less severe 
now than it was in the seventeenth century, when executions 
for this offence were not infrequent ; yet it is still desirable to 
have a counter charm against the evil eye, and to know how 
to exorcise the demon. 

The Basques are " spiritualists," in their belief, not only that 
the saints and prophets still communicate with mortals, but 
that the souls and bodies of the departed return to earth. St. 
John, their patron, comes to visit the houses of the faithful, and 
on the eve of his festival they set, in the midst of the fires 
which they kindle, a stone for the saint to kneel upon. The 
next morning they find hairs left upon the stone, which are 
preserved as relics. A dead man who has passed on to pur- 
gatory comes back usually to see that his family say the proper 
prayers and masses and make visits to his tomb. They hear 
him often, if they rarely see him. He makes a rapping, some- 
times in one room, sometimes in another, — generally in the 
kitchen. He turns over the dishes, and occasionally sets the 
plates up in a line on the sideboard. When any one comes, 
the noise stops, to begin directly somewhere else. The spirit, 
however, is frequently a writing and a talking medium, as well 
as a rapper. A table judiciously provided with pen and ink 
and a pair of consecrated candles will secure an autograph 
communication. If the spirit is obstinate and will not utter 
himself, it is necessary to draw him out by more masses. There 
are few Basque families, according to M. Michel, that are not 
favored by such visitors from the world of the departed. 

The Lamina, a kind of supernatural being peculiar to the 
Basques, cannot be described either in his nature or his func- 
tions, except that, like a poet, he is "born, not made." He is 
a remnant of Paganism. The Basques, too, have their " old 
man of the mountain," who dwells in the most inaccessible 
part of the Pyrenees. His face is human, but his body is that 
of a monstrous beast, walking, however, like a man. He strides 
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faster than the fleetest deer can run. His voice is louder than 
the howling of winds, the groaning of woods, or the echo of 
thunder. His eyes glance like bolts of lightning, as, crouched 
in the midst of the great pines, he watches the passing trav- 
eller. Basque mothers frighten their children with the name 
of Bassa-Jaon, as much as Irish mothers do with the name of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

These manifold legends, superstitions, fancies, furnish rich 
material for poetry and romance. And M. Michel has devoted 
the larger part of his volume to an exhibition of the produc- 
tions of the Escuara language in this kind. In popular songs 
the land abounds. Improvisation is a gift of the peasantry ; 
and at all the feasts, marriages, and baptisms, in all social 
gatherings, it is easy to bring in shepherds or mechanics who 
at a moment's notice will deliver fresh songs, suited to the oc- 
casion. The doctors and the priests have this gift, and in a 
convivial party of these professional men, the call for a "senti- 
ment" means a demand for an impromptu poem, which is 
readily produced. But the best poets are not the impromptu 
bards, nor are the best poems improvisations. The Basques 
have recognized poets, who, under the name of coblacari, de- 
vote themselves professionally to the work of verse-making, 
write down their inspiration, and send copies around among 
their friends. They write for fame, and not for pelf; no copy- 
right is secured upon their " flying leaves," but if the lines are 
good, they know that these will live. 

The coblacari may be known by their costume and general 
demeanor. M. Michel undertakes to give a portrait of a man 
of this class. 

" Do you see that Basque, with the head erect, and step proud and 
measured ? His collar is stiff and carefully starched ; on his blue frock 
glisten numerous buttons of pearl ; you cannot doubt that the tailoress 
has given particular attention to the style and finish of his garments. 
If he has reached mature age, majestic spectacles will shade his brow. 
Come nearer and accost him. If his look be cold and his mien severe, 
you can say to yourself that it is a schoolmaster. But if, on the other 
hand, his eye is animated and glancing, if a malicious smile plays upon 
his features like sunlight on a mountain, be sure that this is a bard. The 
seamstress, who dreads his caustic humor or covets some flattering 
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couplets, has given him the surprise of these buttons, like those which 
the mayor's son wears on his frock. That which the conceited fastidious- 
ness of the pedagogue has hardly been able to extort from the scissors 
and needle of the artist, the poet of the canton gets without asking. 
Observe, too, the mahila of the bard; it is straight, and of genuine 
medlar-wood ; but it is not formidable ; it is rather an ornament in his 
hand than a weapon. The bard is, in fact, well received everywhere ; 
he has few enemies, and these attack him only in his poetic gift ; he 
has no need of arms to defend himself." 

M. Michel speaks rapturously of the fitness of the Basque 
tongue for poetic diction ; of its musical qualities, which ex- 
press and harmonize with all natural sounds, the murmurs of 
the woods, the echoes in the valleys, the grave and melancholy 
moaning of the sea on the beach ; of its richness in rhyme, 
and great capacity of elision, sliding the words together in 
prolonged cadences ; of its singular softness, which compelled 
the praise of so severe a critic as Joseph Scaliger. He holds 
that, though most of the heroic chants in this tongue, exploits 
in war and historic traditions, have now ceased to be sung, 
yet it is quite equal to the loftiest argument, and is as good 
for epic as for lyric uses. He cites, in proof of this, the " Song 
of the Cantabrians," a half-mystic monument of the valor of 
Uchinus, who in the age of Augustus founded in Italy the 
city of Urbinum. The legend is doubtful, but the verses are 
melodious. The name of " Lelo," which makes the refrain of 
the piece, and by the frequency of its repetitions reminds us 
of Tennyson's " Oriana," is an echo of the AiXtve, the " Alas, 
Linus!" of the funeral songs of the ancient Greeks, which 
Hesiod says resounded through the house at the beginning 
and end of the song. 

" Lelo ! il Lelo ; " O Lelo ! dead is Lelo. 

Lelo ! il Lelo ; O Lelo ! dead is Lelo. 

Leloa ! Zarac O Lelo ! Zara 

II Leloa." Has slain Lelo." 

The song of Altabiscar" is founded on a legend of Basque 
valor in the Middle Age, and is the chant of which they boast 
as a companion and rival to the famous Provencal song of 
Roland and Oliver. It is full of spirit, fire, and rhythmic 
music. " The Battle of Beotibar " is a story of the fourteenth 
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century, and commemorates the heroic defence of the Basques 
against their Guipuzcoan neighbors. 

" Mila urte y garota " For more than a thousand years 
Ure vere videan. The water runs on its way. 

Guipuzcoarroc sartu dira TheGuipuzcoans have forced themselves 

Gasteluco etchean ; Into the house of the strong castle ; 

Nafarrokin hartu dira With the Navarrese they have joined 

Beotibar e pel i ." Battle at Beotibar." 

The most popular of the heroic songs of the Basques, 
which is to them what the Marseilles Hymn is to modern 
France, is the lyric which celebrates the renown of the Vis- 
count de Belsunce, poet, warrior, and the scion of a noble 
race. The circumstances of its first utterance were striking 
and romantic. The Viscount, having returned with many 
wounds from his adventurous campaign in the Hanoverian 
war, was receiving, at his country seat at Meharin in Lower 
Navarre, the felicitations of friends and tenants, who filled in 
a compact crowd the courtyard of his castle. 

" While the enthusiastic cheers which saluted the return of one so 
honored and loved were ringing in the air, an old blind man, leaning 
on his staff, and led by a child, was seen slowly to ascend the steps of 
the doorway. With head erect, he asked to be led to the Viscount's pres- 
ence. The Viscount, calling him to approach, addressed him graciously. 
Shaking then his white hair, his hand extended toward the crowd, the 
inspired bard intoned, as his answer and the answer of all, and in the 
midst of a religious silence, the couplets of this song, which, according to 
usage, the crowd took up in chorus." 

The song is worthy of its romantic origin. It sends forth 
the true poetic fire. The Count D'Estaing, that French 
admiral well known in our American history, is the hero of 
another touching song. 

The single specimen of Basque political rhymes which M. 
Michel gives, is the song of Munagorri, a Spanish quack, of 
the order of Law and Cagliostro, who cheated the Basques 
out of money enough to give them a good song for their only 
compensation. Sentimental songs here usually describe the 
wooing of the lover at the convent window, and the answer 
of the imprisoned damsel, whom a harsh father separates from 
the embrace of her dear one. The following final triplet re- 
minds us of more than one French and Scotch ballad. 
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" Airera ahal banindadin ainhera becala, 
Ardura jin nindaite combentu leihora 
Ena pena doloren curi erraitera." 

" If I could only fly like the swallow, 
Often would I go and set myself under the convent window, 
To tell you anew my pains and my sorrows." 

The song from which these lines are quoted would quite 
as properly come under the head of "romances," of which 
M. Michel gives a large number of specimens. Of course the 
nightingale is invoked and described; no nation's poesy is 
complete without the song of the nightingale. The nightin- 
gale, the poor little dove, the first flower of spring, the star 
in the sky, all become in Basque rhyme the symbols of the 
loved one. Every variety of the tender passion, and all its 
experiences, find a voice. The joy and the misery, the hope 
and the despair, the unspeakable admiration and the un- 
changing devotion of the lover, are expressed in fitting tones. 
There are songs of lovers' quarrels, of refusal, of separation, 
and of consolation. There are songs of seduction and be- 
trayal, songs of the free bird and the " caged bird." We 
give two of these love-songs, which show even by the sound 
of the Escuara words their sweet and tender sentiment. 



" Celuco izarren bidia 
Nic baneki, 
Han nir'ene maite gaztia 

Chuchen kausi ; 
Bena gaour jagoiti nic houra 
Ez ikhousi. 

" Zuhain gazte bat nic aihotzaz 

Trencaturic, 
Uduri zait ene bihotza 

Colpaturic, 
Herrouac errorieo zeitzola 

Eiharturic. 

" Ceren beitzen lili ororen 

Eigerrena, 
Bai eta ene bihotzeco 

Maitenena, 
Haren izanen da ene azken 

Hasperena." 

VOL. LXXXVII. NO. 180. 



"If I knew the ways of the stars of 
heaven, 
It is there I should certainly find 
My dear loved one ; but from this 

evening, 
Alas ! I shall no more see her." 

" A young oak which I might cut 
With the sharpened axe, 
Gives me the symbol of my wounded 

heart ; 
For so soon its roots will fall 
Dry and withered. 

" Since she was of all flowers the 
fairest, 
And of my heart the best beloved, 
It is for her that will be given 
My last sigh." 

20 
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This song illustrates well the liquid flow of the Escuara, 
and its freedom from all harshness of sound. The other is 
still more musical. It is entitled Bidaia San Josephen Guer- 
nitara, — " Journey to the Hermitage of St. Joseph." 



" Chorittoua, nourat houa, 
Bi hegalez airian ? 
Espanalat jouaiteco, 
Elhurra due bortean: 
Algarreki jouanan gutuc 
Elhurra hourtzen denian. 

" San Joseftn ermita 
Desertian gora da. 
Espanalat jouaiteco, 
Han da goure pausada* 
Guibelerat so 'guin eta 
Hasperrenac ardura. 

" Hasperrena, habiloua 
Maitiaren borthala. 
Bihotzian sar hakio 
Houra eni becala, 
Eta guero erran izoc 
Nic igorten haidala." 



" Birdling, whither d«st thou go 
On thy two wings in the air 1 
Wouldst thou into Spain go? 
The snow covers now the mountains : 
Together we will go, 
When the snow shall be melted. 

"The hermitage of St. Joseph 
In the desert there stands ; 
When we go into Spain 
There will be our halting-place. 
Looking back on our way, 
Frequent are our sighings. 

" O Sigh, go hence away 
Even to the door of my beloved. 
Enter deep in her heart 
As she is in mine ; 
Then you may tell her 
That I have sent you to her." 



There is in the movement of these swinging vowels and 
trochees such dreamy and sad melody as one hears in the 
gondellieder of Mendelssohn or in a berceuse of Chopin. The 
dialect of these songs is the Souletin, the softest of the three 
provincial dialects of the Escuara. The Labourdin dialect is 
rougher and more masculine. A fragment of the song of the 
Siren, which M. Michel gives, in the Low Navarrese dialect, 
is exquisite. 

" Down under the ocean wave 
A songstress beautiful lives, 
Siren they call her name. 
'T is she who on the sea 
Beguiles and enchants the voyagers, 
As me enchants my beloved." 

Under the head of moral songs, M. Michel gives us some 
curious specimens. There is an interesting dialogue between 
Water and Wine, in which the primitive drink has the last 
word, and gets the best of the argument. A translation of 



• Urandian umen bada 
Cantasale eder bat 
Zerena deitzenden bat. 
Itsasoan inganatzen 
Ditu hac pasaierac, 
Hala nola, ni maitenac. 
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this dialogue would make an excellent addition to our Tem- 
perance anthology. There is a song to the laborer, the rhythm 
of which, not to say the sentiment, is fully equal to that of 
Wordsworth's " Noonday Hymn." There are three songs of 
the smugglers, which express the feeling of the people toward 
custom-officers, and describe quite minutely the method of 
the contraband trade. One of the counsels given to the 
smuggler is never to enter the house of Bacchus. 

Of satirical songs, we have here an amusing selection. 
The dialogue between an old rake and a lazy do-nothing 
concludes by making the end of indolence as wretched as the 
end of profligacy. " The Sporting Priest " holds up to ridi- 
cule the vices of the clergy, which were bolder among the 
Basques two centuries ago than they are to-day. The honest 
Pierre de Lancre, in his picture of " the levity of the wicked 
angels," in the seventeenth century, says that it was not 
an uncommon thing for priests to go to mass, and to travel 
through the country, accompanied by three or four pretty girls. 
In the Escontzaco Consultacionea, a bachelor asks his married 
friends if he ought to take a wife. " On all sides," says he, 
" I see tears in families. Do I commit any sin in staying as 
I am ? If I take a beauty, I shall have a sluggard. If I take 
a red-cheeked girl, I shall have a drunkard. If I take a pale 
face, I shall have a patient. Married men ! mourn that you 
are married. I am too thankful to remain just as I am." It 
is fair to say that very few instances of this practice have ever 
been found among the Basques. Celibacy among that people 
is a rare vice. 

In the song " To the Liars," three classes are satirized. 
Jaun Mihiluz, or " Long Tongue," is the born liar, in whom 
the truth is not, and who is never guilty of telling it ; Tripero 
is the cunning scoundrel, who gets his living by inventing 
stories ; and Bizargor, or " Red-Beard," is the fellow who 
pleases all the girls by his false flatteries. " All the young 
damsels are enchanted with ' Red-Beard.' He (in fact) has 
seen cities paved with silver and gold. He is the man who 
has made his Indies (i. e. his fortune) ." 

" The Collier and his Mule " does not paint in very bright 
colors the lot of the men who carry charcoal to market. The 
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collier's mule is nothing but a miserable, meagre rack of 
bones, — weak-eyed, crook-backed, toothless, hardly able to 
stand alone, lame in all four legs, bringing pestilence into the 
stable, and making one sick to look at him. " If I were a 
young girl without a lover," says the bard, " I never would 
think of marrying a collier; a man who never 'gets enough 
to buy a bushel of corn, whose wife and children can never 
get anything to eat, whose shoes smell of the street-dirt and 
are always full of holes, whose buttons are too small, and 
button-holes worn out, whose vest and cap are always ragged, 
and who does with his money nobody knows what." " Am- 
pie's old Horse," and the " Poor Old Ass," are subjects of 
similar satire. The poet regrets that he borrowed Ampin's 
horse, since he could hardly defend himself from the crows 
and the eagles that clamored to get their prey away from 
him. The old ass is a still worse bargain. He is not so 
much an attraction to birds of prey as a scarecrow. " Let 's 
put him in the field to drive off the birds." In the sprightly 
song " Against a Tailor," the old proverb is versified as well 
as it has been by Burns or Goethe, that " clothes do not make 
the man." In the " Satire of Different Professions," — laborers, 
shepherds, foresters, vine-dressers, weavers, seamstresses, wool- 
merchants, hussars and notaries, tax-gatherers and teachers, — 
all come in for a share of the sarcasm. " When a teacher 
dies," says the cynic poet, " there is no fear of any lawsuit. 
All his property was invested in his throat and stomach." 
" If you want to get rid of your property faster, call in the aid 
of lawyers." 

The vice of drunkenness seems, from the tone of several of 
these poems, to have been formerly prevalent among the Basque 
women. One song represents a mother teaching her daugh- 
ters to drink. Another, very graceful, reminds us, in its move- 
ment and structure, of the German song of " The Landlady's 
Daughter," though the tone of the song is of course very dif- 
ferent. Four young girls go together to visit Simon the Inn- 
keeper, and the poet sees them all, glass in hand, as he passes 
and stops to listen. The first cries, " O sweet wine, you have 
made me tumble my bonnet." The second adds, " Don't 
cry about a trifle like that. I should not care if such good 
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wine should drown me." The third interposes, " Be still ; if 
you don't, all the public will laugh at us." The fourth calls 
the landlady, asks for wine, and says, " O delightful meet- 
ing ! let 'a not think of anything but our cups." 

" The Basques," says M. Michel, " are not in the rear of 
civilization," if we may judge by the little song of " The Lost 
Dowry." Three centuries ago, a French essayist dropped the 
remark, that " in France men marry, not women, but money" ; 
and the remark has passed into a maxim. The Dowry song 
is very simple and touching. 



' ' Aitac eman daut dotia, 
Neuria, neuria, neuria : 
Urdeno bat bere cherriekin, 
Oilo corrooa bere chituekin, 
Tipula corda hayekin. 

" Oxuac jan daut urdia, 
Neuria, neuria, neuria ; 
Acheriac oilo corroca, 
Garratoinac tipula corda : 
Adios ene dotia." 



" My father to me has given my dowry : 
Yes, my dowry ! yes, my dowry ! yes, 

my dowry ! 
A sow and her little pigs, 
A hen and her chickens, 
And, to crown all, a bunch of onions. 

" The wolf has eaten up my sow, 
Ah, my sow ! ah, my sow ! ah, my 

sow ! 
The fox my pullet and her brood, 
The rats my string of onions. 
Good by to my dowry ! " 



To his full and enthusiastic chapter of selections from the 
poetry of the Basques, as it is heard to-day in the songs of the 
people, M. Michel adds a few observations on their musical 
notation, and closes with extracts from the works of three of 
the most celebrated of their poets, Bernard d'Echepare, Ar- 
nauld Oihenart, and Pierre d'Axular. D'Echepare lived about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He was a priest, and 
devoted his poetic gift to the service of the faith and the 
Church, yet was not unwilling " to burn incense on the altar 
of love." His quarto volume of Primitiae is about equally 
divided between pious and amorous verses. Some passages 
of the Christian half resemble the strains of the Stabat Mater 
and the Dies Irce, while not a few from the other half seem 
rather to imitate the sensuous warmth of the Pagan idyls. 
Oihenart, who lived a century later, is better known as an 
historian than as a poet. In his volume, published at Paris 
in 1657, the piety comes after the gallantry. His elegies are 
20* 
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judged by M. Michel to be worthy of Tibullus. D'Axular, 
who lived at nearly the same time, is a writer of a very dif- 
ferent order. His composition, though poetical in expression, 
lacks rhythmic structure, and is simply a moral and religious 
argument. M. Michel gives an elaborate analysis of the 
Gueroco Guero, a work in sixty chapters on the duty and 
destiny of man and his relation to God, — a Christian philos- 
ophy made practical, and brought within the reach of all classes 
of minds, — a manual for priests, and a monitor and teacher 
for Christians in their homes. No single work, according to 
M. Michel, has done more to elevate and purify the Basque 
language, and to illustrate its large capacities, than this 
" Gueroco Guero." 

We shall not vex our readers, already over-fatigued, with 
an abstract of the learned chapter on Basque Bibliography, 
in which our author chronicles a formidable list of those who 
have edited, translated, and interpreted the Bible, and pub- 
lished manuals of devotion, catechisms, compends of doc- 
trine, meditations, works on education and philology, from 
Leicarraga to his Highness, Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 
This last-mentioned scholar seems likely to do more for the 
Basques than any who have gone before him ; and if the 
works on Escuara literature which he has in preparation are 
ever finished, there will be no need to complain that the 
language of this obscure people is a barbarous or unknown 
tongue. It is a language which may not spread, but which 
will not soon die out. The Basque country is not likely to be 
invaded by railways at present, and the obstinate antipathy 
of the people to all innovation will assist them to keep the 
ancient dialect. It certainly would gain nothing in euphony 
or in ease of articulation by fusion with either the Spanish or 
the French. Whether it can be made to take root on Ameri- 
can soil, and flourish as an exotic on the pampas of our 
Southern continent, time alone can show. It would do no 
harm if it should there supplant the corrupt patois which only 
by courtesy and custom is entitled to be styled " Castilian." 



